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A HOLIDAY IN AN OLD ROMAN CITY. 
Wir the exception of those who have made the 
Roman antiquities of Britain a special study, very 
few are aware even of the existence within easy 
distance of London of one of the most important of 
the cities of Roman Britain—a prominent mili- 


| tary station, and a chief link in the great chain 
| of communication which, following out a funda- 


B, 


mental law of Roman colonisation, connected the 
northern with the southern and the eastern with 
the western districts of the island. Still less is it 
known that, although for the most part buried 
beneath the surface, this city, which is now termed 
Silchester, is nevertheless easily traceable through- 
out its entire outline ; the walls still subsisting in 
unbroken circuit ; the gateways, with a portion of 
their substructures still discernible; the lines of 
streets in part laid bare, in part clearly marked out 
under the yellowing cornfields ; several of the build- 
ings, public and private—temples and baths, shops 
and dwelling-houses—exposed to view ; the Forum 
carefully restored in all the details of its ground- 
plan; and evidences everywhere apparent that 
there needs but judicious and careful examination 
in order to complete the restoration of this long- 
forgotten city of the past. 

More than a dozen years ago we gave an account 
in this Journal of excavations which had then lately 
been made on the site of the Roman station of 
Uriconium, now called Wroxeter, in Shropshire. 
The interest created by these explorations, although 
their extent was very limited, drew attention to the 
very similar remains of Silchester in North Hamp- 
shire, which had long been known to antiquaries, 
and especially to students of ancient coins, but 
had never been subjected to any careful or syste- 
matic investigation. 

The site once occupied by this Roman station 
(anciently, accotding to the most probable opinion, 
called Calleva Attrebatum, but in Saxon times 
known as Silchester or ‘The High Camp’) now 
forms part of a large farm on the Stratfieldsaye 
estate of the Duke of Wellington, about ten miles 
from Reading and six from Basingstoke. But as 


in the case of Uriconium, the details of its past 
history, and the circumstances of its foundation 
as well as of its decay, are almost entirely un- 
known. That it was a place of some importance 
before the Roman period is rendered probable by 
the discovery beneath the Roman pavement and 
its foundations, of other foundations of older date 
and of different workmanship, composed of rough 
flint stones and gravelly mortar; and that these 
deeper structures were of British origin may be 
inferred from the discovery amongst them of 
British coins in good preservation. But with the 
exception of a few allusions to it in the itineraries, 
no ancient notice is preserved ; nor beyond some 
vague traditions of a Saxon inroad in which 
the city was destroyed, is anything known with 
certainty as to the circumstances of its decline 
and ultimate decay; and it presents at this day the 
same perplexing problem, the solution of which, in 
the case of Uriconium, has been vainly attempted 
by antiquaries—of the silent and unobserved dis- 
appearance of a strong and populous city without 
any well-marked catastrophe of war or of natural 
causes to account for its ruin. Here, as at Wroxeter, 
in the progress of ages the vegetable soil has 
silently accumulated above roadways and build- 
ings, and the pavement of the streets and the floor- 
tiles of the private dwellings are to be found at 
a distance of several feet below the waving grass or 
the luxuriant corn. 

That an ancient city existed on this site has 
been long known, and has been a subject of specu- 
lation from as far back as the time of Camden. 
The occasional discovery, in ploughing, trenching, 
and other farming operations, of coins and 
other relics served to keep the interest alive; 
and at various intervals during the last and 
the beginning of the present century, some por- 
tions of the ruins have been subjected to partial 
examination. But the new interest created in 
them is due to the works which have been un- 
dertaken since the estate has come into the hands 
of the present Duke of Wellington. In the year 
1864, on the death of a Mr Barton, who had been 
tenant of the farm on which Silchester is situated, 
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the Duke became the purchaser of a small but 
interesting collection of coins and other antiqui- 
ties which had been formed by Mr Barton during 
the course of his tenancy. It was ascertained, 
moreover, that structures of considerable extent 
had been struck by the plough in a spot which 
appeared to have been the site of buildings of some 
importance ; and under the intelligent superintend- 
ence of the Rev. James Gerald Joyce, rector of 
Stratfieldsaye, a course of excavations was com- 
menced by order of the Duke of Wellington, which 
has been continued ever since with more or less 
activity, and has led to discoveries of very great 
importance in determining the direction of the 
streets and the general plan of the city, as well as 
the character of the several buildings which have 
been laid bare, including those of the Forum. 
Without attempting to follow the order or history 
of these excavations, we shall be content to describe 
the present condition of the site of the ancient 
Calleva—the modern Silchester—and a few of the 
most remarkable of the buildings which have been 
disinterred. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more lonely or 
desolate locality than the spot on which this once 
populous city stood. It is traversed, it is true, by 
the main Stratfieldsaye highway, which intersects 
in the direction of west-north-west the area in- 
closed by the walls; but with the exception of a 
solitary farm-house, two or three labourers’ cot- 
tages, and a deserted-looking church, it presents 
no sign of life or activity. Calleva Attrebatum 
lay on the Great Western Road, between London 
and Aque Solis or Bath. It covered an irregular 
heptagonal area of about a hundred and two acres, 
inclosed by a wall, the ruins of which are still on 
the average twelve or fourteen feet in height, and 
in some places considerably higher. The circuit of 
this wall is nearly two English miles. Outside of 
the wall on the north-east side are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, an elliptical inclosure of a hundred 
and fifty by a hundred and twenty feet. The city 
was entered by four gates—north, south, east, and 
west, and was traversed by two principal streets, 
following the north and south and the east and 
west lines, as was usual in Roman military stations, 
but dividing the whole area in this instance very 
unequally, owing to the irregular figure of the 
space inclosed by the wall, The streets intersect 
each other at right angles, but the eastern segment 
is very considerably larger than the western. The 
modern highway does not coincide with either of 
the ancient streets ; and this also divides the in- 
closure unequally, there being about two-thirds of 
the inclosed space on the southern side of the 
modern road, 

The conductor of the late explorations, in select- 
ing the particular spot at which the operations 
commenced, was influenced less by an expectation 
of discovering objects of special interest in that 
particular spot than by the desire of establishing a 
point of departure from which to investigate the 
a ground-plan of the city, and thus pursuin 

is way step by step to the various places of rea 
interest, from an antiquarian point of view. The 
spot was chosen chiefly because it had quite 
recently been ascertained, in turning up the soil, 
that buildings of some extent lay close to the 
surface. It adjoins the Stratfieldsaye Road, and 
lies about midway between the points at which 
that road intersects the walls of the city. Within 


half an hour from the commencement of the 
excavation the ancient structure was reached, at 
a depth of hardly a foot from the surface, and 
proved to be the pavement of the central gallery 
or corridor of a small Roman house, situated at 
the angle at which two minor streets intersected 
each other. The house was of the most ordinary 
kind, The corridor, sixty feet long, extended from 
end to end, having five rooms at one side and 
two at the other; the northern and western 
walls abutted upon the two intersecting streets 
already mentioned ; and on the south side was 
a small yard, with a long narrow shed, the 
roofing-slabs of which still remained on the spot 
where they had fallen to the ground, their supports 
having given way. The pavements throughout 
were of the plainest red tiles, with the exception 
of a small room, which is conjectured to have been 
the larariwm or household shrine, and in which the 
floor was finished in colours and in mosaic of finer 
work. Another of the rooms was easily recognisable 
as the kitchen, and contained the fragments of a 
millstone and of various domestic vessels, among 
which was a portion of a broken water-jug care- 
fully mended, the pieces being joined together 
with a leaden rivet—a curious evidence of the 
humble thrift of the occupants. All the surround- 
ings of the house were of the same humble descrip- 
-_ as was indeed the entire quarter in which it 
stood. 

But the position and direction of this humble 
street served as a clue to the discovery of a more 
pretentious quarter—that traversed by the great 
north and south street which intersected the city. 
Here two of the houses have been excavated, both 
of a class far superior to that first laid open, but 
much less luxurious than the ordinary Roman villa 
with which Pompeii has made the world familiar. 
The more :mportant of them faces the main street, 
and stands upon an area of ninety-eight feet six 
inches by a hundred and twenty-six feet. It consists 
of a quadrangle fifty-three feet six inches by forty- 
one feet seven inches, on one side of which were 
the entrance and three principal living-rooms ; 
while the other sides were surrounded by a 
gallery, from which access was had to the remain- 
ing apartments. The quadrangle appears beyond 
all doubt to have been an open one; and yet no 
provision is apparent, although careful search has 
been made, for collecting the rain, as by the ordin- 
ary impluviwm, or carrying it off by a drain below 
the foundations. Two of the principal rooms, each 
twenty feet by sixteen feet, were warmed by 
hypocausts, both heated from a single furnace, the 
hypocausts communicating with each other beneath 
the floor. There is nothing in the arrangements 
of these hypocausts differing substantially from 
those of ordinary Roman houses; but the space 
excavated, which has been preserved unaltered, is 
well worth careful study, as shewing very clearly 
the details of the ancient heating-apparatus. There 
can hardly be a doubt that the floors of the two 
apartments thus elaborately heated were of an 
unusually superior character; but it is curious 
that hardly a fragment of either floor now remains. 
It would seem as though both had been care- 
fully taken up and carried away, at some time 
subsequent to the destruction of the city ; and it is 
vennalicebte that almost all the little columns 
formed of tiles, which, im accordance with the usual 


principles of construction originally supported the . 
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| trace appears of the columns which are usually 
| found in temples of this construction. Neither has 


| of the excavation ; a worn coin of Vespasian, and 
| a perfectly fresh one of Septimius Severus, to 
| which latter reign the date of its erection may 
| with some probability be referred. 


| idea of a butcher’s shop; in another the spurs of 
| game-cocks, in some instances supplemented by 


| columns, which had foliated caps approaching 
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floor of the room on which stood the hypocaust 
furnace, have been in like manner carried away : 
out of upwards of eighty such columns only eight 
now remain. The foundations, too, of the outer 
wall of this chamber have been undermined, as if 
to make a way of entrance beneath the floor from 
the outside; and this for the purpose of more 
easily and securely taking up the pavement. Who 
the despoilers were it is impossible to guess, 

Both these structures lie to the north of the 
Stratfieldsaye Road; but it is upon the south of 
that highway that the chief interest of the visitor 
must lie, as it is there that the great centre of com- 
merce and law for the city is situated—the Forum 
of Silchester. In following through the corn- 
fields the footpath which leads from the remains 
just described to the site of the Forum, the visitor 
comes unexpectedly upon the foundations of a 
circular or rather polygonal (sixteen-sided) temple, 
sixty feet in diameter. It is surrounded by an 
ambulatory ; and the foundations of the inner as 
well as the outer walls are still visible ; but no 


any altar, statue, or inscription been discovered, nor 
any other indication of the god in whose honour it 
was erected, or the purpose to which it was dedi- 
cated. A few coins were turned up in the course 


In a report of the visit of the Oxford His- 
torical and Architectural Society to Silchester 
in 1873, the Forum, the chief object of interest, 
is described as ‘ occupying an area of three hun- 
dred and thirteen by two hundred and seventy- 
five feet, and nearly surrounded by an ambula- 
tory or porticoed piazza. The entrance was 
from the east, and the remains of a sewer were 
found beneath the ancient gateway. Shops were 
ranged on either side of the gateway and along the 
northern side of the courtyard towards the Basi- 
lica. ‘In one of the shops a large number of 
oyster-shells were found ; in another a number of 
hooks belonging to steelyards, and suggesting the 


steel spurs ; in another, a small bar of silver, shew- 
ing a jeweller or money-changer. The Basilica 
was a noble building, with a well-defined apsidal 
end on the south, but that on the north appears 
to have been somewhat altered. The wall which 
supported the Tribunal on the south still exists ; 
and the substructure of a row of tall and handsome 


the Corinthian order, extends along the eastern 
side,’ On the west there is a series of rooms, the 
specific purpose of which can but be a subject 
of conjecture ; but there seems little doubt that 
they were all devoted to public use. In one was 
found a legionary eagle of bronze. The floor of 
this room was covered deeply with the remains of 
burnt wood, and was marked with black stripes, 
shewing the position of the beams. In another was 
found an imperial bulla or seal. One of the apart- 
ments, too, was distinguished from the rest by the 
superior style of its pavement, and is supposed to 
have been the council chamber. The jo indica- 
tions that might fix a date, are those found on the 


coins that have been disinterred, but which have 


a broad range from the time of Caligula a.p. 37 to 
A.D. 410, 

The height of the roof, as inferred from the 
other proportions of the building, is supposed to 
have been fifty feet. The interior was in all 
probability furnished with galleries, and although 
no trace —— of the foundation of a dividing 
wall, it is likely, from various indications, that a 
tribune existed at the north as well as at the south 
end of the basilica, so as to afford provision for 
two courts within the building. The work of 
excavation has been done so thoroughly that 
the ground-plan is at once intelligible even to 
an unprofessional visitor ; and while, by an easy 
effort of imagination he recalls in fancy the scene, 
such as it may have been in the days of Roman 
mastery, he cannot but be vividly impressed with 
the energy and the magnificent conceptions of that 
extraordinary people, thus carrying to the remotest 
extremities of their insular dominion, not alone the 
municipal, civil, and military institutions of the 
mother-country, but embodying them in the same 
grand and imposing forms under which they flat- 


tered the national pride of the Roman beneath the 


shadow of the Capitol itself. 

Inferior, of course, in the interest of detail, 
but nevertheless very imposing in themselves, 
are the remains of the walls and gateways of 
this singular relic of the past. We have already 
described their extent and general appearance. 
The wall, in addition to the security afforded 
by its great height, was surrounded by a fosse a 
hundred feet wide; and that its depth must have 
been very great is to be inferred from the fact 
that, notwithstanding the accumulated ruins with 
which it is choked, it is still fourteen or fifteen 
feet deep. The construction of the gateways too 
was peculiar. ‘Instead of having circular towers 
projecting, to defend the entrance, the walls re- 
turned inwards with a circular sweep, and within 
the recess thus formed the gates were placed. 
Within the thickness of the walls at the east gate, 
guard-chambers, six feet by five feet, have been 
uncovered at either side.’ The southern gateway, 
which stood upon the road to Winchester, must 
have been a very imposing structure as seen from 
the city side. It was ‘flanked by two lofty columns 
with moulded caps and bases, supporting a pedi- 
ment, beneath which the chariots and horsemen 
would pass, the road for the pedestrians being on 
either side,’ 

There were no traces of wheel-tracks, however, 
such as are found on the streets of Pompeii. And 
indeed, while from an historical point of view the 
remains of this curious city are full of interest, it 
is hardly necessary to say that, as throwing light 
upon the social condition of the time and upon the 
life and manners of the population, their value 
dwindles into insignificance when compared with 
what is revealed at Pompeii, or even at Hercula- 
neum. At Silchester, the walls of the houses have 
disappeared, almost to the very foundation line. 
In this respect, partly owing to the nature of the 
soil, but chiefly to the inferior building material, 
the destruction, or rather the mouldering away, has 
been far greater here than at Uriconium, where 
several feet of the walls have in some instances 
been preserved. But even at Uriconium, and still 
less.at Silchester, do we find anything like that 
world of grace and beauty which tells so won- 
drously, from the frescoed walls and inlaid floors of 
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Pompeii, the story of the everyday life of ancient 
Rome, and reveals so pleasingly the minutiz of its 
manners and institutions. And yet even Silchester, 
in the depths of its decay, is not without its own 
story. A few of the rougher and less perishable 
appliances of the mechanical arts or of domestic 
life at least have escaped destruction. We learn 
from occasional discoveries of implements or 
domestic utensils a little of the pursuits and habits 
of the old Silchestrians. We infer, from a still 
recognisable strigil, that they indulged even in 
those refinements of the luxurious bath, in which 
the pleasure-loving Romans delighted. The extent 
and capacity of the amphitheatre shew that these 
military colonists had not failed to carry unchanged 
to Britain the savage taste for those bloody exhibi- 
tions the indulgence of which had long made ‘a 
Roman holiday’ at home. The steel spurs found in 
the shop of the Forum prove that the people, like 
their countrymen in Italy, retained a taste for the 
‘captivating pursuit of cock-fighting ;’ and that 
money-getting and money-hoarding prevailed here 
as elsewhere, is clear from a curious strong-box 
discovered in a room of one of the mansions 
already described. ‘It was sunk in the floor for 
safety, instead of being let into the wall, as we 
lace them. A wooden framing or collar had been 
et into the pavement, and a wooden box con- 
structed within it, having some pieces of flanged 


' tiles beneath the bottom, to raise it above the 


damp. Three formidable iron hinges turning on 
loops, whose ends were spiked through the collar 
and clenched behind it, supported the lid. Those 


| hinges stood one at the centre and one at each 


end, and had oak planks about an inch and a 
half thick bolted down upon them; the bolts 
remain projecting still, with portions of wood-fibre 
adhering.’ 

Much still remains to be explored at Silchester ; 
but even as it is, the associations of the ancient 
site, assisted by a small and ill-assorted collection 
of minor objects found in the ruins from time to 
time, and roughly preserved in a museum extem- 

rised on the spot, furnish abundant materials of 
instruction, or at least topics for intelligent specula- 
tion. Even those whose tastes will not tempt 
them to linger over the antiquities, will find 
quite acum of interest in the surrounding 
country. The merest holiday-maker can hardly 
fail to enjoy a day on the breezy slopes of Heck- 
field or Hazely-Heath, or among the pleasant shades 
of Stratfieldsaye, or the stately woods and ferny 
glades of time-honoured Bramshill. 


THE ARAB WIFE 
A TALE OF THE POLYNESIAN SEAS, 
CHAPTER IV.—I AM INITIATED. 


Axsou soon after made his appearance, and the 
sun being about to set, I followed him, in the hope 
that there would be some meat; for strange as it 
may seem, the diet of rice, fish, dates, &c. never 
satisfied me, and I was longing for more solid food. 
Abou led the way right up the hill to the rough- 
looking castle I had noticed, where we soon entered 
a narrow portal secured by a massive door. This 
brought us into the courtyard, where were piles of 
date-bags, great dubbhas of ghee (a kind of pre- 
pared butter), barrels of biscuits, boxes of dried 


fish, and on one side stabling and fodder. The 
courtyard was filled with Papuans and Seedis, 
who were eating their suppers with much en- 
joyment, chattering away like so many magpies. 
One or two Arabs were lounging about, who 
addressed a word now and again to Abou, 
Suddenly the sun set, and then followed an 
almost instantaneous darkening. Immediately 
a sentinel on one of the four small towers 
which stood at the angles of the walls shouted 
something in Arabic which I did not then 
comprehend, only I noticed that ‘Allah’ was 
repeated many times. Every Arab at once 
prostrated himself on the ground and repeated 
his prayers, the ceremony lasting about seven 
minutes. When it was over, we went into the 
building through another excessively narrow door, 
up a flight of steps, into a moderate-sized hall, 
where we formed parties of four, and squatted our- 
selves on the ground. Abou clapped his hands, 
and soon black Seedi servants appeared, bearing a 
huge platter of the eternal rice ; another of some 
fish fried in ghee, and hissing hot; another of 
rice boiled in ghee, and coloured with saffron, to 
which raisins were added. Everything was of 
admirable quality and well cooked, the rice being 
as well boiled as I had ever seen it at our mess in 
India. The fish was excellent, and I disposed of it 
in excellent style, with my right hand making up 
the balls as if I had been all my life at it, and 
breaking pieces of fish with great dexterity. This 
seemed to please the Arabs greatly ; and Abou, as 
a mark of special favour, made a ball of rice and 
popped it into my mouth, I swallowing it with the 
best grace imaginable. The pilaw with raisins was 
as good as anything I ever ate, and the servants 
brought us alwa to eat with it. This sweetmeat 
is an immense favourite in India, being imported 
from Muszat in Arabia; and as soon as I saw it, 
I cried ‘Alwa!’ to the great delight of my comrades, 
I described to Abou the fair at Bombay, which is 
held in the district of Bycolla, and how there were 
thousands of stands for the sale of this favourite 
sweetmeat. The Arabs listened gravely, and 
exclaimed: ‘God is great!’ with much unction, 
at its finish. 

When dinner was over, the servants brought in 
silver ewers and basins beautifully chased, but 
dreadfully tarnished and dirty. Each in suc- 
cession washed hands and face, drying them in 
the air. Then we went outside on the hill, the 
night being very fine, and sat in a circle, smokin 
from a date-wood pipe which passed round an 
round, every one taking a few whiffs. The Arabs 
managed to fili their cheeks completely, and then 
expelled the smoke in equal volumes from each 
side. This I could not manage, and my failure 
seemed to be a subject for grave mirth. The 
servants then handed round little cups of the finest 
porcelain, which were without doubt once the prop- 
erty of some pigtailed victim. These were filled 
with such coffee as I never before tasted. It was 
black, it was bitter ; but it had a flavour and an 
aroma positively delicious. I shouted ‘ Moka!’ and 
Abou patted me in a fatherly way on the cheek. 
Looking at me musingly for some time, he then 
spoke in Arabic to the others, who nodded their 
heads in assent and spoke, looking at me in a very 
friendly manner, as much as to say: ‘Ah! we shall 
convert him yet.’ 

This I determined to resist ; but I must confess 
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that I began to like the Arabs very well, for they 
were to each other and to me like brothers. And 
I liked the way of life well enough if there had 
been more meat and less fish, Further I must con- 
fess that I began to feel very much like joining 
them, though this I must own was aiding and 
abetting in piracy. It was a thing to be despised 
and hated and hunted down, and to be hanged at 
the yard-arm for. But it did not seem like piracy 
to me then; it seemed like being a jolly free- 
booter in the middle ages, living in a castle, and 
levying toll on the Chinese merchants, I was 
only seventeen, filled with romantic notions, and 
this life seemed so fascinating ; and though I have 
since lamented this questionable morality on my 
part, the above reasons are at least honest. 

The evening passed away. The beautiful stars, 
a thousand times brighter than they are in England, 
came out, and seemed to shed down radiance on us. 
The fragrance of myriad unknown flowers floated 
around us, and filled the air with its sweetness, 
The dinner, the pipe, and the coffee had made me 
perfectly at ease. In spite of my being a captive 
in a barbarous island and absent from my father, 
I was absolutely happy, and my senses seemed 
brimming with unknown joy. My eyes must have 
flashed and my face burned, for Abou noticed my 
excitement ; and I told him how happy I felt, and 
how grateful I was to him and to the others for the 
kindness I had experienced. 

‘My son,’ said Abou, ‘happiness with us is not 
transient ; we are alwaysthus. The storms that 
lash the ocean never penetrate here ; the typhoons 
that desolate the world are broken by our moun- 
tains. We are here secure from attack, both by 
the difficulty of penetrating through the long and 
narrow harbour, which is filled with quicksands, 
and the invincible bravery of our chief and his 
Arabs, There are no noxious insects on this island, 
nor snakes, nor harmful animals; but there are 
deer and game and abundance of birds, delicious to 
the palate. This is an earthly paradise. When 
tired of inaction we launch our proas, and we 
attack the enemy, as our forefathers have done, 
and we make their wealth our own. Then we 
return to our lovely isle, where our wives and 
children wait to give us a warm welcome. Believe 
it, young Giaour, there are no mortals so blessed 
as we.’ 

‘I feel it! I know it!’ I cried. 

‘Then make your petition to Nizam al Reis to 
join his tribe, and he will perhaps admit you. ’Tis 
true you are a prisoner, but you were taken by his 
sword, and you fought like a young falcon. He 
will admit you.’ 

Carried away with the idea, I agreed to make 
my petition to the chief in the morning; and with 
flushed pulse and excited brain I composed myself 
to rest among a mass of flowering shrubs of the 
most exquisite odour, soon finding the most 
absolute oblivion in the arms of Somnus. 

Awaking early the next morning I found the 
sky already reddening, and as soon as the flaming 
disc of Sol shewed itself, again came the hoarse 
cry of the sentry calling to prayers. I looked 
around and saw my companions of the past night 
all deeply engaged in their devotions. In a few 
minutes I rejoined them, and proceeding to the 
court-yard we found a number of dusky slave- 
women milking numerous sleek-looking goats. 
In half an hour Abou brought me a basin of hot 


Ib, 


milk and a dhourra cake (a thin-like biscuit), which 
I found very good. The basin by-the-bye was 
from the English Potteries. Then Abou took me 
by the hand and led me into the presence of the 
Reis, who was in a small room very handsomely 
furnished with carpets and sofas, and with a 
splendid damask curtain hiding a door at the other 
end. There were trophies of weapons, chiefly 
of swords and lances, on the walls; but in the 
centre was a suit of chain-mail, with skull-cap and 
steel gauntlets similar to those used by the Delhi 
cavalry. 

The Reis was well dressed in eastern style, and 
his girdle was a magnificent affair of heavy gold, 
richly chased and set with large turquoises. I 
made him a low bow, and he held out his hand, 
which I was about to shake ; only Abou whispered 
to me to put my right hand under it and so raise 
it gently to my lips, which I did. Then my guide 
explained in Arabic that I was desirous of entering 
into his band and fighting beside him instead of 
against him. On hearing this, Nizam al Reis bowed 
his head gravely, and asked if I were willing to 
become a Mussulman ; but being determined not 
to change my faith, I thought it best to temporise 
and say that. I was unwilling to change my religion 
until I was satisfied that the Koran was better than 
the Bible. Being at present ignorant of Arabic, it 
was impossible to make a decision; but that I 
would diligently study, and when I had attained a 
clear understanding in the matter, I would let him 
know. This appeared to be satisfactory, and I 


retired in good order, Abou remaining with the- 


chief. When he rejoined me he was in a state of 
high satisfaction, the Reis having made him a 
handsome present; and moreover, having given 
him orders to equip me in Arab style from his 
stores, with tulwar, lance, canjear, and all things 
necessary for a full-blown Koreish. He was also 
to instruct me in the use of my arms, and to 
perfect me in Arabic and in the full under- 
standing of the Koran. 

The next three months were accordingly spent 
in constant exercise and tuition. I soon picked up 
a sufficiency of Arabic to converse pretty fluently, 
and each day saw me improve. I learned to handle 


the lance and to fight in Arab style with the tulwar,. 


which in actual warfare necessitates engaging an. 
opponent’s weapon, and using the canjear with the 
left hand, avoiding his grasp by throwing the hand 
high up over his shoulder, and then stabbing close 
to the backbone, sending the blade right to the 
heart! I read the Koran diligently, constantly 
raising doubts, which good old Abou solved as he 
best could. From the Malays and Papuans I also 
learned to dive, and spent three weeks at the other 
end of the island, where there was a pearl-fishery 
which was worked by the slaves of Nizam al Reis. 
The divers, however, were freemen, who were paid 
good wages for their efforts. They could remain a 
long time under water, much longer than we could 
well believe in Europe. There was specially one 
man named Toma, who was a negro from Socotra, 
a huge fellow with an enormous chest, whom I 
have seen remain under water for two minutes 
and a half. The other divers called him the Fish, 
and he deserved the name. At my request he 
instructed me in the art of diving and of bringing 
up the pearl-oysters, and I accompanied him on 
many occasions, becoming quite an adept. At 
the end of the three months the Nizam sent for 
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me, and asked me if I was in earnest, and would 
fight fairly and squarely in his band. I replied: 
Yes ; that I wished to be an Arab, to live like one, 
and to die, if need be, like one. 

‘It is well, said he, appearing pleased and 
at the same time thoughtful, as if my words had 
suggested some train of ideas; but dismissing 
them, he added : ‘I am going down into the village 
among the Malays; dress yourself in the rough 
clothes that Abou will give you; bring your Arab 
arms, and take this gun, giving me a superb 
English rifle, that was evidently intended to carry 
either shot or ball. I obeyed his order implicitly ; 
and with the gun on my shoulder, in a short time 
joined the Arabs, who, to the number of twenty- 
five, were accompanying the chief down the hill. 

The council which took place did not interest 
me, because it was in Malay, and I understood but 
little of it. But it did not last very long; and at 
its conclusion I was told that next morning we 
should put to sea again, and that we were going to 
cruise in the Straits of Sunda. I received in 
charge the telescope, and was ordered by Nizam 
to keep a strict look-out, as the first discoverer 
had a better share than others in the booty. 


CHAPTER V.—PIRACY. 


Next day we started on our exciting if not exactly 
laudable occupation. Strange as it may appear, 
I did not feel a single qualm of conscience. My 
wound had completely healed, thanks to the care 
of my faithful friend Abou ; and the very novelty 
of the life I was now leading seemed to lend an 
indescribable charm to everything around. I felt 
somehow as if impelled by a resistless current 
towards some unknown, but unfeared, fate. I was 
fulfilling a destiny. 

I wended down to the proa with my traps and 
arms with as much eagerness as if I had been prepar- 
ing for a picnic to Elephanta. There was a pleasant 
wind blowing from the south-west, and we bowled 
along at a fair rate without using our oars, We 

between Celebes and Borneo without any 
adventures, passing sampans and proas, who saluted 
us amicably, on the principle, I suppose, that dog 
does not eat dog. The wind, however, soon fresh- 
ened disagreeably, and we were obliged to bring 
to under the lee of a group of islands that are 
uninhabited, and which are strangely enough 
marked in the chart as reefs. 

The gale shortly abating, we left the shelter of 
these 1 sete and spread our matting sails. I was 
more and more disgusted with the proas, which are 
incapable of resisting a heavy sea or a head wind, 
are easily sunk, not very fast, and hold a very 
small cargo. I 5 mpc this to Abou, who agreed 
with me that the proas were poor craft, and 
depicted in glowing terms the merits of the Arab 
dhows and buggalows, though for my part they 
seemed to be clumsy too. My father, who served 
in the Peninsular War, had gone on half-pay after 
Waterloo, and then received the permission of the 
government to join the Peruvian Republic in its 
struggle for independence. There he had seen the 
craft called a pirogue, not the tiny canoe of that 
name, but a schooner-rigged craft, very light, very 
buoyant, yet with considerable storage-room. It 
seemed to me that: we wanted something of the 
sort, and I began pondering on the possibilities of 


my making a great improvement in our marine, | 


whilst I diligently swept the horizon with my glass, 
There was quite as much wind as we could manage, 
and the vessels we sighted would have been too 
much for us, so I simply notified to the Reis 
that they were in sight, and he made no announce- 
ment to his men, deeming it unnecessary. The 
third day and the fourth day passed after we left 
the islands, and we were still beating about the 
strait, when luckily, towards evening the wind 
fell, and as the sun went down I caught a glimpse 
of three Chinese junks rocking to and fro. e 
made for them with exactly the same result as on 
a former occasion, only this time there happened 
to be on board a mandarin going to Cochin-China, 
in whose boxes we found strings of magnificent 
pearls and some costly furs. These lait 1 eed 
for and obtained, as no one seemed to covet them, 
But they were so splendid that I took quite a fancy 
to them, and was willing to accept them as my 
reward for discovering the junks. Whilst we were 
busily transferring the valuables, an idea flashed 
over me, which I communicated to Abou. What if 
we took one of the junks and converted it into a 
proa? Abou said it was slower than the slowest 
we had. I admitted that, but forced him to own that 
we could never capture anything but junks when 
there was a wind, because the proas could not fight 
a European vessel at a distance. But if we were in 
a junk, we could feign to signal for assistance, and 
they would let us come alongside. Then we could 
pour our men on their decks, cut and hack the 
rigging, and have them in our power in a trice. 
Abou said that there were plenty of piratical junks, 
and no vessel would allow them.to come within a 
quarter of a mile. Still, being under the impres- 
sion that Europeans never suspected the existence 
of pirates in junks, I suggested that the matter 
might be referred to the Reis Nizam, which was 


accordingly done, and to my great content he sent 


for me and said: ‘Son, do you know how to 
steer ?’ 

‘Yes, I replied ; ‘the second-mate taught me, 
and he shewed me how to take the reckoning.’ 

‘Then, if I send you with Abou in this junk, 
can you find your way to Gezireh ?’ 

‘Surely, Al Reis ; there is no great difficulty,’ 

‘Well, then, I am satisfied to send you with 
Abou, whom you must obey in all things; and I 
know that if I trust you, you will not disappoint 
me, 

I was greatly pleased, and replied that he should 
have no cause to think otherwise than well of me, 
and that I would obey Abou as if he were Nizam 
al Reis himself. 

This satisfied him, and he turned to Abou, 
telling him to turn out all and sundry of the 
Celestials into the other junks and to stand no out- 
cry. If they did not hurry up, he might tell the 
Malays to take their heads, This caution was not 
needed, for the pigtails, as soon as they were 
shoved in the direction of the other junks, seemed 
to comprehend the situation, and speedily trans- 
ferred themselves, But one old fat Chinaman, who, 
I suppose, was the owner of the junk I was about 
to appropriate, made a pitiful lamentation, and on 
being jostled from the vessel made a rush to the 
other side, and threw himself in the water, his 
long pigtail floating for a moment on the top. 
Soon-~we had the junk to ourselves; and after 
ascertaining that we had plenty of provisions and 


water, and that the treacherous crew had a 
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scuttled the craft (of which act they were quite 
capable), we said adieu to our friends, and de- 
parted on a cruise of our own. The proas, not 
satisfied with the results of the day, still con- 
tinued beating the Straits of Sunda, whilst we 
sailed boldly for the Straits of Malacca. 

We had not a very large crew, having only 
fifteen Arabs besides ourselves and forty Malays, 
We had no Papuans, because they are not good 
fighters and are only fit to pull the oars, Our 
hope and expectation was to catch some Batavian 
from Java, and we revelled in anticipations of the 
surprise of the fat-headed Dutch. I had some 
lurking fear that we might meet a British vessel, 
but I resolved, if it should so turn out, to try and 
persuade Abou that it was a man-of-war, which it 
would be madness to attack. But I Was not re- 
duced to the necessity of any such pious deception, 
for two days after we hauled away from the proas, 
we were overtaken by a large vessel, evidently 
Dutch. She fired a gun at us, to our great surprise, 
and I thought that we were found out ; but Abou 
informed me that the Dutch merchantmen invari- 
ably pillaged the junks that were alone, and even 
sometimes whole fleets. This news put me into an 
excellent humour, as I thought how the biter was 
going to get bit. Our men all crouched under 
the bulwarks, their eyeballs gleaming, and their 
weapons ready in their hands, The ship fired 
again at us, but we kept right on, and even hoisted 
a small triangular sail above the chief one. This 
was immediately responded to by another shot, 
which plumped athwart our bows. We immedi- 
ately yawed, and approached our friend, who dis- 
continued firing, and who, when we were within 
some five hundred yards, despatched a boat with 
an officer, to whom we threw a rope with due 
humility. The officer and the four sailors were at 
once secured almost before they touched our deck, 
and the junk gave another veer which brought her 
fairly alongside. No sooner had the vessel touched, 
than with a tremendous yell our fellows were 
upon the decks laying around them with desperate 
ferocity. I found myself opposed by an officer of 
middle age, who, being a poor swordsman, was 

uickly disarmed and made a prisoner. In less 
in five minutes all was over, and our prisoners, 
to the number of twenty-eight, were tied hard and 
fast. We had hardly made so good a haul as we 
expected ; but I insisted that the prisoners should 
be released one by one and sent on board the 
junk, which should be given to them to go where- 
soever they chose. 

Abou agreed, and his influence with the Malays 
carried the measure. Our loss from the surprise 
was small; we had only seven of our Malays 
killed, and four Arabs wounded; but the 
wounds were slight, and would be healed 
before we got to Gezireh; so that the coup 
was a success from that point of view. After 
transferring our belongings from the junk to the 
merchantman, we transported our Dutch friends, 
still bound hands and feet, to the former, and 
then released one, giving him a knife and permis- 
sion to release the others after we were clear, 
Then with joyful hearts we turned the vessel’s 
prow to Gezireh. 

The Malays had never been in a square-rigged 
ship before ; but luckily for me, most of the Arabs 
were good seamen, and able to steer; so things 
were comparatively comfortable and easy, and 


Abou and I with light hearts commenced making 
a thorough investigation of our capture. But first 
he beat heavily upon the deck with a handspike, 
which was a sort of summons for the crew, and 
informed them that the cabins were tabooed, and 
must not be entered by any one, being reserved 
for the Reis, And to make things sure, he got a 
hammer and some big nails, and fairly nailed up 
the doors of the great cabins. The saloon we 
reserved for ourselves, and the berths around it 
for our own special use. These little arrange- 
ments being made, we descended to the hold, and 
found that the vessel was laden with palm-oil, 
seeds and spices, bales of black and red cloth, 
sugar and coffee. The Malays and Arabs were by 
this time busily engaged in examining the chests 
of the sailors in the forecastle and the cabins 
of the petty officers amidships, where, it must 
be confessed, they found little to reward them, 
though in the carpenter’s bunk there was an 
abundance of tools of fine steel, which were eagerly 
divided. The armament of the Dutchman was 
unusually heavy, consisting of carronades, and a 
long gun amidships on a traversing platform. 
Had the ship not been taken completely by sur- 
prise, a fleet of proas could never have taken 
her even in a calm; for the long gun carried a 
shot of about forty pounds-weight, which could 
have sunk a proa at a long distance ; and being 


on a revolving platform, could have been fired in | 


every direction, which would utterly daunt the 
Malays and Papuans. 

I felt a desperate desire to practise a little, so as 
to teach the Arabs how to revolve the gun, point 
and discharge her; but our position was rather 
too ticklish for any such amusements. As the eap- 
tain’s cabins were fast closed, we could not know 
much about her, and if we were signalled by 
some other Dutchman, we should infallibly make 
some blunder, which would reveal our character. 
As it happened, we sighted several vessels, but 
did not come within hail of any one, making 
Gezireh without molestation or adventure, As 
we sped up the long and tortuous channel with 
a good wind blowing aft, we chuckled over 
the consternation which our appearance would 
cause, as no square-rigged vessel had ever been 
seen in that harbour. But we reckoned with- 
out our host, for Nizam and the proas had got 
in before us; and as soon as our top-masts 
appeared emerging from the channel, the har- 
bour seemed alive with sampans, filled with 
screaming, shouting Malays and Papuans. Soon 
Nizam came in his great proa, and passed along- 
side, skimming up the ropes as nimbly as the most 
practised sailor. His eye lighted with pleasure 
as he glanced over the deck of the big vessel 
and noticed the carronades and the huge gun 
amidships. Running forward to salute him, he 
returned our salutation with evident approval. 
Abou told him in a few words of the manner of 
capture, the cargo, and the precautions we had 
taken to preserve inviolate the contents of the 
great cabin for him. He nodded, the Arabs being 
very reticent, and invited us to dine with him 
that evening, an honour which we gladly accepted. 
Then we adjourned into the saloon and had coffee, 
all squatting upon the carpet except Nizam, who 
took the place of honour on the sofa, Abou 
slipping away to see after the mooring of the 
vessel, which if her draught allowed it, Nizam 
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decided should be brought alongside the jetty 
and fastened fore and aft with big cables. The 
saloon was almost crowded with Arabs and 
Malays, all forming a huge circle around Al Reis 
on the sofa. I was commanded by him to take 
a place on the sofa beside him, cross-legged of 
course, and relate the incidents of the capture at 
full length, which I immediately did, to the great 
gratification of the Arabs, who looked upon the 
affair as being specially their own since I was an 
adopted son. ony were the ejaculations of ap- 
proval and thankfuiness which greeted me during 
the recital, and I really felt that it was the happiest 


moment I had ever known. After I had concluded, 
they began to discuss what was to be done with the | 


cargo. Should it be divided, or should only a cer- | 


tain portion be divided, and the rest disposed of | 
for silver in some Arab port. I said: ‘O Nizam, I | 
would advise you not to sell in an Arab port, but | 
rather let us dispose of these goods in Goa, which 
belongs to the Portuguese ; for they have so little | 
commerce since the English have taken India, that 
they will not bother us with unnecessary forms, 
or oblige us to shew papers to the harbour-master ; 
but we can bribe him with a bag of coffee, and all 
will be well’—— 

‘But, broke in an Arab in the circle, ‘ they will 
pay in gold, and we would rather have silver. If) 
we take these things to Aden or to Muscat, we | 
shall be paid in heavy silver reals. We do not 
wish gold. 

Nizam chimed in: ‘I do not wish to impose my 
opinion as to what is to be done, though it is plain 

at here is ten times more coffee and sugar than we 
need after distributing to all that will use it, since 
the Papuans will not drink coffee, and the Malays 
very seldom. It is plain then that we must dispose 
of the greater part.’ 

Everybody here chimed in with a guttural hah, 
which means assent. The Arabic negative is la, 

‘Are you all agreed to distribute what we can, 
and sell the rest ?’ 

Another chorus of hahs. 

(Turning to me): ‘My son, what else is there 
besides coffee and sugar ?’ 

‘ There are bales of spices.’ 

‘Well, said Al Reis, ‘will you distribute, or 
sell ?’ 

‘I advise, O Nizam, said an old tough Arab 
who had often taught me the use of the tulwar, 
‘that everybody be free to take what he requires 
from a portion spread on the deck,’ 

*Taib, taib!’ broke from all quarters. 

‘What else is there ?’ continued Nizam. 

‘There is palm-oil, and some dubbhas of ghee.’ 

* Much palm-oil ?’ 

‘Not very much, Nizam. It is in barrels. I 
think there are thirty-three or thirty-four.’ 

* What do you say, Abdallah ?’ 

‘I think, Nizam, there is too much to use, but 
not enough to sell. Let us distribute all but five 
barrels, and keep that for presents when we sell the 
other things.’ 

ta it ie so then. Is there anything else, my 
son 

‘There are hundreds of bales of black and red 
cloth, woollen cloth ; and that I think is all. Then 
there are of course the provisions, including the 
sur ka gosht [hog’s-flesh], which we don’t eat.’ 

I put intentionally an emphasis on the we, and 


it was perfectly understood, for there was quite a 


demonstration of hand-clapping ; and as the Malays 
laughed heartily, and everybody was in good- 
humour, it was resolved that the dubbhas of ghee 
should be for the Arabs, only the pork should be 
for the Malays, and the Papuans should get a 
liberal share of palm-oil. In the midst of the 
general dialogue which ensued among the squatted 
group, Abou entered, and was at once invited to 
take up his position on the other side of Nizam, 
who, clapping his hands for silence, said that it 
would be best to give to each chief so many bales 
of red and black cloth, which he would distribute 
in quantities as suited himself. This was agreed 
to; and the conversation then fell upon what 
was to be done, now that we were so strong and 
had so many guns. Nizam was silent, and seemed 
to be plunged in thought, and soon after rose up 
and dismissed the crowd. By this time we were 
safely mioored stem and stern at the jetty. Ata 
sign from Al Reis to Abou and to myself to attend 
him, which we did, we went off gaily towards the 
Arab castle, Abou nudging me with his elbow to 
remark the chief’s preoccupied air. 


PARROTS. 


THERE is no tribe of birds more interesting than 
that of parrots. The beauty, and often the 
splendour, of their plumage commands admira- 
tion ; and they have still stronger claims to our 
regard in their intelligence, the readiness with 
which they are tamed, their affectionate yet. 
strangely capricious dispositions, their display of 
passions resembling those of human beings, their 
monkey-like trickiness and mischievousness, their 
power of imitating the most various noises, and 
especially the power which some of them possess 
of learning to articulate words, to utter sentences, 
and even to repeat compositions of some length 
and to sing songs. Nor can any one fail to be 
amused with the eagerness they manifest to shew 
off their acquirements, their loquacity, and the 
opportune or inopportune appropriateness with 
which their speeches are sometimes delivered. 

In the parrots, the foot is so admirably adapted 
for grasping, that it is freely used as a hand 
for a variety of puogeens, and especially for taking 
hold of food and bringing it up to the mouth. 
The number of different species of this famil 
is very great, and they are natives of almost all 
tropical and subtropical regions. In the Old World 
no species is found so far north as Europe; 
but in America there is one of which the geo- 
graphical range extends even to the neighbour- 
hood of the great lakes; and in the Southern 
Temperate Zone members of the — family 
occur in Tasmania and Tierra del Fuego. The 
species differ much in size ; the Great _ of 
America being more than three feet long, tail 
included, and the Love-birds of Australia about 
the size of sparrows. Most of them dwell in 
forests, but a few are inhabitants of grassy plains, 
With a few exceptions they are gregarious, and 
are often seen in large flocks, which make a pro- 
digious screaming. They often commit great 
ravages in fields and gardens. The British farmer, 
who complains of the damage done by rooks or 
pigeons, has no experience of winged plunderers 
at all to be compared with that of one whose fields 
of ripening grain are exposed to the visitations of 
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flocks of many hundreds of parrakeets or cocka- 
toos. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that 
settlers in countries where birds of this tribe 
abound, wage incessant war against them ; and 
thus the Carolina parrakeet has in a great measure 
disappeared from parts of North America where it 
was once plentiful, and the spectacle is no longer 
common of a stack on which a flock of these birds 
has alighted seeming, as Audubon says, as if a 
brilliantly coloured carpet had been spread over it. 

Of the multitudes in which birds of the parrot 
tribe sometimes congregate, some idea may be 
formed from the following animated description 
of an Eastern scene by Mr Layard: ‘I have seen 
at Chilan such vast flights of parrakeets coming to 
roost in the cocoa-nut trees which oyerhang the 
bazaar, that their noise drowned the babel of 
tongues bargaining for the evening provisions. 
Hearing of the swarms which resorted to this spot, 
I posted myself on a bridge some half-mile distant, 
and attempted to count the flocks which came 
from a single direction to the eastward. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, straggling parties 
began to wend towards home, and in the course 
of half an hour the current fairly set in. But I 
soon found that I had no longer distinct flocks 
to count ; it became one living screaming stream. 
Some flew high in the air till right above their 
homes, and dived abruptly downward with many 
evolutions till on a level with the trees; others 
kept along the ground and dashed close by my 
face with the rapidity of thought, their brilliant 
plumage shining with an exquisite lustre in the 
sun-light. I waited on the spot till the evening 
closed, when I could hear, though no longer dis- 
tinguish the birds fighting for their perches ; and 
on firing a shot they rose with a noise like “the 
rushing of a mighty wind,” but soon settled again, 
and such a din commenced as I shall never 
forget ; the shrill screams of the birds, the flutter- 
ing of their innumerable wings, and the rustling 
of the leaves of the palm-trees, were almost 
deafening, and I was glad at last to escape to 
the Government Rest House.’ 

The species of the parrot family are easily recog- 
nised as belonging to it; but the characters which 
distinguish one group of them from another are not 
always so clear and decided. There are groups, 
however, which are sufficiently well marked to 
have received distinct popular names. There is 
one group which may be regarded as that of the 
true parrots, for to them the name Parrot is more 
strictly appropriated ; whilst others are known 
as Parrakeets or Parroquets, Cockatoos, Macaws, 
Lories, and Love-birds. Of the true parrots, one 
of the best known species is the Gray Parrot, a 
native of Africa, which is very often brought to 
this country, and is excelled by none of the parrot 
kind in powers of imitation and speech, docility, 
affectionateness, and mischievousness. It is about 
the size of a small pigeon, of an ash-gray colour, 
with a short crimson tail. It has been known to 
attain the age of nearly a hundred years, Some of 
the parrakeets are nearly equal in size to the gray 
parrot, but most of them are smaller. They gener- 
ally have long tails. The Alexandrine Parrakeet, 


or Ring Parrakeet, which is green, with a red 
collar, was the first of the parrot tribe known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and was much prized by 
them. It possesses in a high degree the same 
qualities for which the gray parrot is esteemed. It 


is said to have been first brought from India by 
some of the members of Alexander’s expedition. 
Cockatoos are notable for the large size of the 
head and the great height of the bill. Some of 
them are very docile and tractable, but they do 
not often learn to speak many words, They are 
all natives of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. 
Some of them are among the largest of the parrot 
tribe. Macaws are also generally large and their 
plumage is splendid; they have long pointed wings 
and a very long tail. They are natives of tropical 
America. They do not readily learn to speak more 
than a few words. Lories and love-birds, which 
are mostly natives of Australia and the Eastern 
Archipelago, are valued chiefly for their beauty, 
liveliness, and gentleness. 

The resemblance between parrots and monkeys 
in their dispositions and habits is very strong. 
Like monkeys, parrots display a remarkable de- 
gree of intelligence ; and like that of monkeys, 
it is often devoted to the accomplishment of the 
tricks in which they delight. The brain in parrots 
is larger and more perfect than in any other kind 
of birds, Exaggerated ideas of the intelligence of 
parrots have, however, been entertained by some, 
who, misled by the amusing appositeness with 
which they often utter the sentences they have 
learned to speak, have too hastily concluded that 
they fully understand the meaning of what they 
say. The parrot, an account of which appeared in 
the Journal of October 31, 1874, was the best speaker 
we ever heard. But no well-authenticated instance 
is on record of one having ever shewn a capacity 
for rationally sustained conversation. There is 
indeed a well-known and often repeated story 
of a parrot in Brazil which excited much — 
lation two hundred years ago, and which Locke 
thought worthy of a place in the midst of a grave 
philosophical discussion in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, which has been regarded as indi- 
cating something of this kind; but it is not more 
wonderful than many other trustworthy anec- 
dotes of parrots, which may easily be explained 
by supposing these birds to possess—as they cer- 
tainly do possess, in common with many other 
animals—memory and association of ideas, so that 
words addressed to them and the tone in which 
these words are spoken recall the acquired sentence 
that seems their appropriate reply ; or the utter- 
ance of an acquired sentence is suggested by the 
presence of some person, or by some circumstance 
that occurs. Locke quotes the story from Sir 
William Temple’s Memoirs of what passed in Chris- 
tendom from 1672 to 1679. Sir William Temple 
says: ‘I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice’s 
own mouth the account of a common but much 
credited story that I had heard so often from 
many others of an old parrot he had in Brazil, 
during his government there, that spoke and 
asked and answered questions like a reasonable 
creature; so that those of his train there gener- 
ally concluded it to be witchery or possession.’ 
He accordingly asked Prince Maurice about the 
matter, who told him that having heard of the 

arrot, he sent for it; and that when it was 

rought into the room where he was, with a 
great many Dutchmen about him, it presently 
exclaimed: ‘What a company of white men are 
here!’ They asked what it thought that man was, 
pointing to the Prince. The parrot answered : 
‘Some general or other.’ When they brought it 
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close to him, he asked it : ‘Whence come you?’ 
It answered: ‘From Marinnan. The Prince then 
said: ‘To whom do you belong?’ The parrot 
replied: ‘To a Portuguese.” The Prince asked: 
‘What do you do there?’ The parrot said: ‘I 
look after the chickens.’ The Prince laughed, and 
said: ‘You look after the chickens?’ The parrot 
replied: ‘ Yes ; and I know well enough how to do 
it ;? and began to cluck like a hen calling chickens. 
This parrot appears only to have been a well- 
trained bird, accustomed to say certain things, 
and ready to say them, but them only, on occasions 
such as arose from the presence of the Prince and 
his attendants and the questions addressed to it. 

How far parrots are from being capable of 
acquiring the use of language, or anything more 
than the mere power of articulating words, clearly 
appears from the unquestionable fact that they 
never originate a sentence for themselves, but utter 
only sentences or broken sentences, which they 
have heard and acquired. They do, however, seem 
sometimes to use these sentences with a view to 
some purpose, as to call for some person whose 
company they desire, to ask for food, and the like ; 
but this gives proof of no greater intelligence than 
a dog exhibits in obeying the commands of his 
master, or in petitioning after his own fashion for 
one thing or other, as all dogs do. Indeed, we 
may fairly suppose that if dogs possessed the same 
power of articulation as parrots, they would use it 
even to better purpose. 

i per may be appropriately concluded 
with a few anecdotes of parrots, some old and 
some new, illustrative of what has been said con- 
cerning them. The powers of memory which par- 
rots possess are strikingly exemplified in one of 
the oldest stories of this kind on record, of a 

t at Rome about the end of the fifteenth 
century which could recite accurately the whole 
of the Apostles’ Creed, and which was purchased 
by a cardinal for the enormous price of fifteen 
hundred golden crowns. 

The death of a parrot was thus announced in 
the General Evening Post for the 9th of October 
1802: ‘A few days ago died in Half-moon Street, 
Piccadilly, the celebrated parrot of Colonel O'Kelly. 
This singular bird sang a number of songs in per- 
fect time and tune. She could express her wants 
articulately, and give her orders in a manner 
nearly approaching to rationality. Her age was 
not known; it was, however, more than thirty 
years, for previously to that period, Colonel O’Kelly 
bought her at Bristol for a hundred guineas, The 
colonel was repeatedly offered five hundred guineas 
a year for the bird by persons who wished to 
make a public exhibition of her; but this, out of 
tenderness for his favourite, he constantly refused.’ 
This parrot, we are told, ‘ beat time with all the 
appearance of science; and so accurate was its 
j ent, that if by chance it mistook a note, 
it would revert to the bar where the mistake was 
made, correct itself, and still beating regular time, 
go through the whole with wonderful exactness’ 

In Willughby’s translation of Clusius his Dis- 
course and Account of Parrots we read as follows: 
‘The noble Philip Marnixius of St Aldegond had 
a t whom I Awe oft heard laugh like a man, 
when he was by the bystanders bidden so to do in 
the French tongue, in these words: “ Riez, perroquet, 
riez” [Laugh, parrot, laugh]; yea, which was more 
wonderful, it would presently add in the French 


tongue, as if it had been endued with reason, but 
doubtless so taught: “Ole grand sot qui me faict 
rire!” [O what a fool to make me laugh!], and 
was wont to repeat these words twice or thrice,’ 
This has sometimes been adduced as a proof of 
the great intelligence of parrots. It is evidently, 
however, rather an illustration of memory and 
association of ideas, which, along with other things, 
will be found illustrated also in the following 
account communicated to us of a parrot in London. 
A blue macaw in Brook’s menagerie imitated 
to perfection the snarling, barking, and howling 
of dogs, and the cackling and crowing of fowls, 
and would also astonish the visitors by its readi- 
ness in mimicking any peculiar voice in the 
company. Dr Thornton bought the bird for fifteen 
guineas ; but it moped, sickened, and seemed_to 
have lost all imitative power till it was released 
from captivity and allowed the range of the house. 
Then it speedily recovered health and regained 
the beauty of its plumage, made itself perfectly 
at home, became very loquacious, and played 
many amusing tricks. Its sense of smelling was 
very acute, and it was generally the first to 
announce that dinner was ready. Its mode of 
shewing gratitude or satisfaction was by half ex- 
panding its wings with a gentle tremulous flutter 
of the feathers, and uttering a low and not un- 
pleasing note. If food was proffered which its 
instinct or caprice rejected, it would take it with 
its foot and throw it down with an exclamation 
which sounded like ‘ There/’ Food that was to its 
liking was carefully examined, tasted, and then 
conveyed to the bird’s own tin dish, in which it 
was packed close by pressure with the bill. If any 
of the children fell or was hurt, Poll was the first 
to give the alarm, and did not cease clamouring 
till the cause was attended to. Dr Thornton’s son 
taught this parrot to descend from its perch at 
word of command and to stand upon his finger ; 
then, on another order, it turned back downward, 
and hung on the finger by one foot, retaining its 
hold although swung about ever so violently, 
Like many other parrots and cockatoos, it was 
evidently vain and very susceptible of flattery ; 
and was generally prompt in complying, if asked, 
to extend its wings and shew their beauty. It 
would walk on the ground backward, if ordered to 
do so, walking in this direction with the utmost 
ease. It was extremely fond of music ; and with 
movements of the feet along the perch, danced to 
all lively tunes, its wings also moving, and its 
head moving backward and forward in correct 
time. By a peculiar working of the serratures or 
jile which all parrots have in the upper mandible, 
against the lower, it diligently strove to imitate 
the noise made by a scissors-grinder who weekly 
visited the street ; but finding that this alone did 
not quite serve the purpose, it had recourse to the 
expedient of striking its claws against its tin- 
covered perch, and accurately observing the time 
of the turning of the wheel, effected so exact an 
imitation once or twice a day, that the neighbours 
said the man had become a perpetual nuisance. 
From the same source with the foregoing we 
derive the following account of another parrot. 
lady had a gray parrot of four years old, that 
learned new words and sentences every day, and 
made surprisingly correct application of them. 
Enjoying perfect freedom, he would sometimes 
indulge in the expensive luxury of mischief, upon 
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which his mistress would scold him, when he 
would indignantly reply: ‘Not a naughty Poll, 
‘Not a bold bad bird ;’ and reiterate, with stamping 
of his right foot and an up-and-down movement 
of his body: ‘I am not—I am not!’ When 
she praised him, he would tell her that she was 
a darling and that he loved her. He was very 
jealous of attentions paid to children, and when 
e saw them caressed would cry: ‘Go away, 
bold girl!’ or ‘Go away, bold boy!’ using the 
terms girl and boy with accurate discrimination. 
He remembered every name that he heard, and 
applied it correctly to the person. Once seeing a 
visitor without a dog he was accustomed to have 
with him, he called the dog by name and whistled 
for him, although neither the gentleman nor his 
dog had been at the house for some months. He 
would mimic a visitor’s taking off coat or shawl, 
as if trying to divest himself of his wings, and no 
one laughed more heartily at his performances than 
he did himself. He would play with the cats till 
tired of them, and then whistle for the dogs to 
chase them away. He was often allowed to be out 
of doors, and the crows would fly away in alarm 
from a tree when he got upon it, he calling Good 
mornings after them with great apparent delight. 

‘Let me catch you doing that again!’ called out 
a parrot to some boys who had given a run-away 
ring to the door-bell of a house at Acton. One of 
the boys seeing no one but the bird in the cage, 
and struck with a feeling of awe, called next day 
and apologised to the owner of the house. As he 
was quitting the hall, Poll exclaimed: ‘O then, 
you won’t do that again.’ 

Want of space compels us to refrain from adding 
to the number of these anecdotes ; but interesting 
anecdotes of parrots might easily be multiplied so 
as to fill a volume, 


LEFT IN CHARGE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


I aM a nervous man: there is no disgrace in that ; 
and there’s no denying the fact, which I honestly 
admit. I ama very nervous man. I don’t think 
I am a coward ; at least this confession might prove 
there is no moral cowardice about me, and after 
all, that is the right sort of courage in the long- 
run. However, no moral influence strengthened 
those nerves of mine, which caused me more suffer- 
ing than any one suspected. 

ot even my wife guessed the extent of my 
nervousness, or I am sure she would have been the 
last to leave me in charge under circumstances 
which, to say the least of them, were trying. 
For our house was situated in a lonely part of 
the country. We had no near neighbours, and 
reports had recently reached our ears of a series 
of strange and mysterious robberies committed by 
evidently accomplished thieves, judging from the 
way they laughed at locksmiths, penetrated into 
carefully barred-up mansions ; and the deft manner 
in which the hasps of innumerable plate-chests 
were removed, the contents abstracted, and no 
trace left to guide the baffled police by which to 
lay hold of the perpetrators. 

It may therefore be imagined how pleasant it 
was for me when my wife and daughters announced 
their intention of accepting an invitation up to 
London, ‘ in which I was not included fortunately,’ 


as they all exclaimed in a breath, ‘because some 
one must be left in charge.’ 

None of our domestics were family retainers— 
in fact, they were comparatively new-comers—hence 
the necessity for some one remaining at home ; and 
as I dared not adduce my nerves as a reason for 
my restiveness under the arrangement, the matter 
was settled very speedily, and preparations were 
forthwith commenced for their departure. 

‘ Be sure you have the silver carried up to your 
room every night, John,’ said my wife, when we 
were all seated at dinner the evening preceding 
their journey. 

‘O yes,’ exclaimed my eldest daughter. ‘Don’t 
forget, papa, or it may all be swept off, like the 
Merediths’ was last week. Just fancy if we lost 
all our nice solid silver; why, it’s worth ever so 
much !’ 

‘Not so very much,’ I answered carelessly, 
having observed as I fancied the black eyes of our 
parlour-maid fixed upon my daughter with rather 
a sharp expression ; and remembering that she was 
a very recent arrival, I thought it advisable for 
once to detract from the value of the one posses- 
sion of which I was extremely proud—my silver. 

‘Not so very much, John!’ heedlessly exclaimed 
my wife ; ‘that good old-fashioned solid silver not 
worth so very much! Just feel the weight of one 
spoon.’ 

‘Well, we haven’t enough to make it worth an 
one’s while to break into this house,’ I said, wit 
a poor assumption of indifference on the subject. 

‘O John!’ and ‘O papa!’ resounded on all sides, 
which was followed up by my wife adding, as if 
to improve matters : ‘ I should not like my mother’s 
pearls to go, nor should I enjoy hearing that my 
jewel-case was gone. You must keep that under 
the bed, John.’ The black-eyed parlour-maid 
giggled audibly at this; at least Z heard her. 
However, her duties compelling her to leave the 
room for a few minutes, I took advantage of her 
absence to rebuke my belongings for their extreme 
thoughtlessness in having spoken so incautiously 
before her. 

‘It is actually putting temptation in her way. 
How do you know she is not in league with the 
very gang themselves ?’ I wound up reproachfully. 

It was silly, my wife admitted. ‘ Girls, don’t do 
it again. But it will be all right this time, John, 
We needn’t be afraid, because if any one came, = 
would be the first to hear them; and if Mary 
told them anything, yours would be the room 
they would first come to.’ 

That was evidently a comfort to my wife, though 
I could not see much cause for congratulation. 
However, I had one staunch ally to assist me in 
guarding the house, and that was my dog Rover, 
a noble retriever, which I kept —— 
located in a kennel placed in the stable-y 
Gentle as a lamb with all of us, he had shewn 
rather a lion-like disposition to strangers on more 
occasions than one ; so I felt pretty certain if any 
attempt were made upon our abode, a very warm 
reception would be accorded to the invaders if 
Rover got within reach of them. To make quite 
certain of his co-operation in the event of an attack, 
I resolved to depart from my usual custom of chain- 
ing him up at night ; and desiring a mat to be laid 
for him on the lobby outside of my bedroom door, 
I retired to rest for a few nights after the departure 
of my family, feeling pretty confident that on the 
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faintest indication of midnight marauders, Rover 
would be on the alert, and hearing his ominous 
bark, it would be a very brave man who set his 
foot within the hall. Besides which I kept a six- 
barrelled breech-loading revolver loaded; and also 
possessed a very deadly-looking cutlass, which, if 
everything else failed, I could fall back upon. 

In accordance with my wife’s desire, 1 had the 
most valuable plate carried up-stairs, and deposited, 
not in our room actually, but in my dressing-room 
which adjoined, where I considered it would be 
quite as safe. The jewel-case simply remained 
where it usually was, on a chest of drawers close 
by the bed under which she had charged me to be 
sure to place it. 

My precautions were of course quite patent to 
the servants, who no doubt indulged in consider- 
able merriment at my expense down-stairs, and 
probably pronounced them highly absurd ; but one 
morning I was startled to hear that a house about 
five miles off, belonging to a Sir Gifford Ransford, 
had been broken into and everything of value 
carried off; worse still, that the butler, who had 


injuries from the burglars that he was not expected 
to live. As usual they had escaped, leaving not a 
trace behind them by which to guide the bewildered 


my breakfast, ruminating on what my mode of pro- 
cedure should be in the event of being attacked ; 
and at last a bright idea struck me, which I resolved 


ment that my turn was coming, andit behoved me to 


several miles, where I made further inquiries at 


but only heard that the thieves were still at large; 
and from the quantity of things taken from Sir 
Gifford’s, it was concluded the gang consisted of 
at least four or five men. Nothing could have 
been more cheering news for me, of course. 
Honestly, my heart sank somewhere into the 
region of my boots as I turned my horse’s head 
homewards and cogitated upon the pleasant pros- 
pect which I felt certain was before me. The 
afternoon shadows were deepening by the time I 
got back; and as I rode slowly up to the side- 
entrance which led to the stables, I was somewhat 
surprised to see a shabby looking carriage standing 
at the front door. 

My first impulse was to age my horse’s 
movements, and get as rapidly out of sight as 
possible, believing I should thereby escape the 
necessity of receiving visitors in my wife’s absence ; 
but the next instant I was compelled to change 
my tactics as I perceived my presence had been 
observed by a gentleman who appeared at the door, 
and descending the steps, walked towards me with- 
out any hesitation. He was a tall fine-looking 
man of about forty, dressed plainly but well, in 
dark trousers, a frock-coat, and high hat which 
he raised slightly as he approached me. 

‘I must introduce myself, Mr Redmond, he 
said in a tone so easy and well-bred, that nearer 
inspection at once satisfied me that he was what 
my first glance had assured me, a thorough gentle- 


been wakened by the noise, had received such | 
| doing so, and had brought his portmanteau with 


the police station as regarded the recent robbery, | 


ep through Lowton’ (the town from which I 
ad just come), ‘I inquired how far off your place 
was, and made up my mind it was too good an 
opportunity to lose of making your acquaintance, 
as I am such a very great friend of your brother 
Arthur—in fact we have been chums ever since he 
went out to India,’ 

‘Gordon.’ For a moment I paused, but only for 
a moment; the next I remembered frequent men- 
tions in my brother’s letters of a certain Tom 
Gordon, who, from his account of him, was one 
of the best fellows possible, besides having helped 
him materially in making his way in that 
distant land; and as Arthur was a very favourite 
brother of mine, it behoved me naturally to shew 
my affection for him by great cordiality to his 
friend. In one of the last letters I had received, 
he mentioned the fact of Mr Gordon having 
returned to England, enumerated his numerous 
kindnesses to him, and asked me if I came across 
him to shew him all the kindness I could. 

So the ceremony of introduction did not occupy 
long. I welcomed him most heartily, and was 
thoroughly glad to find he had counted upon my 


him, quite prepared to accept what he felt sure 
would be offered—an invitation to remain for as 


and mystified police. I sat for a long time over | long as he felt inclined. 


It was a perfect godsend to me this timely 
arrival ; though I did not put my feelings into so 


| many words, still I am sure he must have been 
to put into execution; but what it was I need not say | more than satisfied with his reception. He accom- 
until I relate how it succeeded. I had a presenti- | panied me to the stable where I left my horse, 
| to be afterwards cared for by a rather unpresent- 
have recourse to my stratagem without loss of time. | able rustic who resided in sufficient proximity to 

Accordingly, I carried it into effect ; at least I | our abode to permit of his services being put into 
made my preparations that very morning ; and in| 
the afternoon I rode into the town, a distance of | 


occasional requisition, Fortunately for Arthur’s 
credit, this adjunct to our modest establishment 
was out of sight when we paid our visit, as his 
exterior would have given rather a shock to Mr 
Gordon’s sensibilities. However, to proceed. We 
were just returning to the house, when, on passing 
Rover's kennel, in place of the usually demonstra- 
tive, unmistakably glad welcome he accorded me, 
he shewed an amount of irritation and fierceness 
anything but encouraging to Mr Gordon, who stood 
at a safe distance whilst I stopped to quiet and 
soothe the excited animal. 

‘Be quiet, Rover, good dog; lie down, sir; 
kennel up.’ But Rover treated me with perfect 
indifference, contenting himself with violent 
lunges towards my visitor, whose safety evidently 
ay only in the strength of Rover’s chain. 

‘Is he savage ?’ asked Mr Gordon. 

‘Not in the least, I replied; ‘with us, at all 
events. I daresay he could be to strangers; he 
keeps intruders at a distance if he is unchained.’ 

‘Do you ever unchain him?’ he asked. ‘I have 
such a strange horror of dogs that I hope you 
won’t let him loose whilst I am here. They say 
every one has some pet aversion ; dogs are mine.’ 

‘How extraordinary !’ I answered. ‘I thought 
every one liked dogs. Iam particularly fond of 
them, 

‘Perhaps I ought not to confess my dislike,’ 
responded Mr Gordon, smiling ; ‘but it is the 
truth ; I don’t like dogs, and dogs don’t like me.’ 

I could fancy the latter part of his sentence was 
perfectly.true. Gentlemanly and nice as Arthur's 
friend seemed, there was a thinness about the lips 


man. ‘My name is Gordon ; and happening to be | and a peculiar coldness in his eyes that enabled me 
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to imagine it was possible his dislike might beget 
dislike in animals so wondrously gifted with 
instinct as those four-footed friends. But the 
thought was a passing one. We moved on to the 
house ; and after dismissing his cab, Mr Gordon 
and I entered the library, which, though dignified 
on account of its book-shelves, I suppose, with that 
name, was a small room adjoining the grander but 
far less comfortable drawing-room. 

Mr Gordon presently informed me that he could 
only remain for two or three days at the utmost, 
as he was obliged to be in London on some very 
important business by the end of the week. He 
was home on very short leave from India, conse- 
quently was obliged to curtail all his visits into 
very limited periods ; but he knew Arthur would 
be so glad to know that he had seen me, and if I 
had anything I wanted sent out to him, he would 
be so glad to take charge of it. 

I had nothing particular to send, but I was 
| truly glad to hear of my brother, and after dinner 
| we sat talking of him for a longtime. Mr Gordon 
was a-most agreeable companion, so well informed 
and conversable that the time slipped by most 
pleasantly, and it was quite late when it first 
| occurred to me to propose retiring to bed. It 
| was only then that I thought of telling him of 
| the chances that our rest might be disagreeably 
disturbed ; but once having got upon the subject, 
I unburdened myself pretty freely. That my 
house would escape I confessed I felt more than 
doubtful ; and I detailed, with one exception, 
my various modes of defence, the revolver, the 
cutlass, and last not least—Rover. 

‘Pray, let me be Rover’s substitute for to-night,’ 
said Mr Gordon. ‘I am a particularly light 
sleeper, and I don’t think a mouse could stir with- 
out waking me. Why don’t you send away your 
valuables?’ he continued. ‘You should have 
| them deposited in the bank at Lowton.’ 

‘It certainly would not be a bad plan,’ I agreed ; 
‘at present it would be rather a blow to be robbed.’ 

‘IT should think so,’ replied Mr Gordon. ‘ But do 

ou mean to say you would shoot a man in cold 
blood if you saw him in your house ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ I replied. 

‘Or run him through the body with your cut- 
lass?’ laughed my companion. 

‘Or run him through the body with my cutlass,’ 
I answered, with an immense tone of unhesitating 
valour and courage—‘ just as coolly asI could take 
my breakfast.’ 

‘You are a brave man,’ observed Mr Gordon. 
‘I would rather be robbed than commit murder,’ 

‘Would you?’ I responded, my courage rising 
with this unwonted accusation of bravery. ‘1 
wouldn’t.’ I felt an arrant impostor as I spoke, as 
I knew well enough in my heart that my senti- 
ments had been most falsely expounded, and that 
I fully indorsed the opinion he had expressed in 
preferring to be royally robbed rather than imbrue 
my hands with the blood of a fellow-creature ; 
however, the weapons gave me a feeling of security, 
though I had often wondered, if it came to the 
scratch, what use I could possibly make of them. 

‘I should be inclined to trust to a good thick 
stick, he replied; ‘you may rely upon my co- 
operation as far as that goes.—By the bye,’ he 
continued, ‘I am not sure that I ever saw a cutlass, 
It has a piratical sound about it ; I should like to 
have a look at it.’ 


jocular sort of manner. ‘I shouldn’t like to have 


Of course I gladly acceded to his request ; and 
another hour or more was spent in my dressing- 
room examining the weapons and talking over 
various matters concerning them. The cutlass, a 
long keen-bladed steel, was handled very carefully 
by Mr Gordon, and the revolver also came in fora 
very searching inspection. 

‘You are a bold man,’ he said, as he replaced it 
in its case, ‘to keep loaded firearms in your house: 
it has often led to serious accidents,’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ I said, ‘these are the 
last cartridges I possess, I have ordered some more, 
but they haven’t come yet.’ 

‘And for safety’s sake, you keep those you have 
ready for immediate use. Well, don’t present at 
me, I beg, in the hurry of the moment, if we 
should be attacked,’ responded my visitor in a 


it within six paces in your hands. Iam beginning 
to think you are rather a sanguinary individual, 
I fancy you are the terror of the neighbourhood.’ 

This ridiculous assertion rather tickled my 
vanity: the sensation was so perfectly new to me, 
and was so pleasant, that though I uttered a faint 
dissent, I felt sure I left him under the impression 
that I was a regular ruffian by reputation. 

At last we parted for the night; but before doing 
so, I confided the cutlass to my friend, retaining 
the pistol myself, so that in the event of anything 
occurring, we were both fully prepared. 

However, nothing happened to disturb us. We 
met at breakfast, and mutually laughed over my 
unnecessary precautions. 


INDIA DURING THE MONSOON. 


THE breaking of the monsoon (as the commence- 
ment of the rainy season in India is termed) is 
such a wonder in nature, that we —— giving 
an account of what was experienced at Kurrachee 
in the year 1874. On the occasion in question, 
the temperature had for many days been most 
oppressive, unrelieved even by the comparatively 
cool sea-breeze which usually blew for an hour 
or two in the forenoon, but which during this 
period brought no coolness with it; whilst the 
nights were rendered almost unbearable by a land- 
breeze which, originating in the hot sandy plains of 
Sinde, blew over the station with stifling warmth. 

If the reader will recall his sensations during 
some of the warmest days of the past summer, he 
may obtain an approximate idea of the climate of 
the hot stations of India by remembering that the 
highest reading of the thermometer at mid-day 
in the shade here, would be hailed as a delicious 
midnight temperature there, during the hot season. 

Day after day and night after night, the con- 
dition of the atmosphere was so oppressive as 
to lead to a feverish anxiety for a change of 
temperature. Two or three cases of heat-apo- 
plexy which occurred during this period did not 
tend to elevate our spirits; and old residents 
gravely shook their heads as they foretold the 
early approach of the monsoons, and prognosticated 
an unusual rainfall, to be certainly followed by 
a season of epidemic sickness. At sunset every 
evening huge masses of clouds were piled up in 
the west, as if the welcome down-pour were at 
hand; but the following morning a cloudless sky 
and a sun of undiminished power brought dis- 
appointment to the scores of perspiring mortals, 
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who saw before them yet another day of suffering. 
The residents, of course, adopted such means as 
they fancied or could command, to counteract 
the effects of the unusual heat, the majority 
having recourse to mats made of a kind of grass 
root—which when damp emitted a faint scent— 
suspended over the open doorways, and kept 
constantly moist with water, the evaporation of 
which to some extent cooled the air in its passage 
through the mat, and rendered it less dry. Behind 
these mats the inhabitants sat or lounged, arrayed 
in the thinnest of garments, to obtain such benefit 
as they might from the cooled air. 

For our part we obtained some relief by opening 
every window and door of the house at daybreak, 
and fastening them up as closely as possible an 
hour or two afterwards, which had the effect of 
shutting out some portion of the intense mid-day 
heat. At night the place was again opened, and 
we slept upon a charpoy or native couch, placed 
between two doorways, in the often unfulfilled 
hope that perchance a current of air might be 
set up for our benefit. Sound sleep, even had 
the temperature permitted it, was impossible for 
many minutes together, owing to the irritation 
caused by prickly-heat, a complaint we can only 
describe as an itching sensation over the whole 
body, and for which I believe there is no remedy 
except time and patience. 

However, the days passed by, matters appar- 
ently growimg worse; until at length, between 
one and two o’clock one morning, while trying to 
obtain some repose, I was aroused to full conscious- 
ness by the soughing of the wind in the far dis- 
tance. Rising, I went to the door facing the west, 
and beheld a sight which impressed itself forcibly 
upon my memory. Overhead, the moon and stars 
shone with a splendour only seen in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, Not a cloud obscured their 
beauty. All around, objects were as plainly visible 
as in the light of day, whilst over all there reigned 
that proverbial calm and strange hush which pre- 
cede a storm. Away on the western horizon was 
rapidly rising towards the zenith an intensely 
black mass, within which lurid lightning was inces- 
a flashing ; at times dazzling the eye witha 
b sheet of flame, and anon forming check- 
ered patterns of fire. As the moments passed, the 
soughing of the wind increased to a roar, and the 
mass of clouds assumed the appearance of an 
immense solid body, forming a dark background 
against which the moonlit trees and sand-hills 
shewed in bold relief. The vivid play of the light- 
ning continued, but the roll of the thunder could 
not be distinguished in the general roar of the storm. 
Whilst the mass advanced it seemed to envelop in 
utter darkness the objects over which it passed, 
as effectually obscuring them as if a pall had been 
suddenly suspended before them. While the storm 
continued to approach, all immediately around 
me was hushed and calm. Not a breath stirred, 
not a leaf moved. Not a cloud the size of a man’s 
hand obscured the brilliancy of the firmament in 
advance of the intense darkness within which the 
storm was raging, and which was momentarily 
enveloping objects nearer and nearer.. But in a 
very few minutes a strong blast of sultry air 
heralded the advent of the hurricane, which, 
before I could rush into the house and secure the 
door, was upon us, bearing with it a vast body of 
sand. In a moment we were in the midst of a 


darkness rendered all the more intense by the 
vividness of almost incessant flashes of lightning, 
accompanied by deafening peals of thunder, whic 

drowned all attempts at verbal communication 
with each other—the loudest shout being inaudible 
in the general uproar. I am no coward; but during 
the twenty minutes or so the storm was at its worst, 
I must confess to a very uncomfortable feeling of 
insecurity, as also to havirig had a very keen per- 
ception of the utter helplessness of man to protect 
himself against the weapons of Nature’s armoury. 
Nor were the surroundings calculated to calm 
excited nerves. The terror of my wife was only 
exceeded by that of our cook and ayah, who 
crouched in a corner of the room with their heads 
enveloped in their clothing, and were trembling 
in every limb; it being a very curious trait 
of the native character that, though used to 
severe thunder-storms at the monsoon season, 
very many of them entertain an almost childish 
dread of the noise of the thunder, and invariably, 
if permitted, seek the protection of their master 
or mistress during such storms. Under the 
circumstances, I hailed with thankfulness the 
plashing of water on the roof, and noted a diminu- 
tion in the roar of the storm and the blinding 
glare of the lightning. A deluge of rain suc- 
ceeded ; and the sand-storm having passed over, 
the thunder-peals were soon undistinguishable 
from the general noise, and all trace of the hurri- 
cane was now drowned in the pattering of the 
rain, which fell in such quantities, that what was 
so recently an expanse of sun-dried sand, gaping 
for moisture, was quickly converted into a watery 
swamp. 

As the monsoon is not constant in its visits to 
Kurrachee, sometimes not a drop of rain falling 
for two or three years, particular preparations 
for its visit on that occasion had not, in many 
instances, been made; consequently, numerous 
were the complaints of roofs partially untiled, 
where the crows—whose mischievous habits your 
correspondent so graphically described in a late 
number—had broken or loosened the tiles, and the 
subsequent swamping of interiors, 

For a month or more afterwards the rain fell 
at. intervals, but was not accompanied with 
thunder or lightning. Towards the end of the 
first week the trees had lost their dingy, sunburnt 
appearance, and were clothed with lovely green 
foliage. The lately dazzling sandy plains were 
rendered verdant by the young grass blades, and 
the temperature had fallen to what, after the 
preceding heat, appeared to be cool and enjoyable ; 
but between the showers the sun shone with 
undiminished force, drawing from the moist 
ground heavy vapours, rendering great care neces- 
sary to avoid sudden chills with their consequents, 
fevers and dysentery. 

In the Deccan, where the monsoon is an annual 
phenomenon, the heat, for the few days immedi- 
ately preceding its breaking, is most oppressive ; 
but as nobody who can by any possibility avoid 
it, remains on the plains during that season, it is 
seldom experienced by Europeans likely to write 
about India, and consequently is seldom mentioned. 

Pleasant enough as a residence during nine 
months of the year, the Deccan in June, July, 
and August is a most uncomfortable place to live 
in. Then it is that the air is filled at intervals 
with fine sandy particles which, borne along by 
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gusts of wind, form the much-dreaded sand- 
storms, I have frequently watched the advance 
of one of these storms which, in the distance, 
appeared like a brownish cloud, before which dead 
leaves and loose rubbish of all kinds were swept 
with resistless violence. Its passage over the 
spot on which I stood would occupy perhaps 
one minute, perhaps ten ; but long or short as the 
time might be, within that period everything 
within the house that afforded a lodgment for 
dust, would become thickly incrusted with it. So 
dense are some of these clouds of sand, they have 
a very perceptible influence on the light of the 
sun, sometimes obscuring it to such an extent as 
to produce a semi-darkness, Generally they were 
not preceded by any movement of the air, but 
held their course after the manner of a squall, 
and left behind them, so far as atmospheric dis- 
turbance was concerned, no trace of their passage. 
Whirlwinds would also: frequently sweep over 
the place during this season ; but these were not a 
source of much inconvenience, except when of 
unusual dimensions, or when a person chanced to 
be caught in the vortex of one, when his umbrella 
would run the risk of being twisted out of his 
hands and carried some distance away, and his 
skin ache with a peculiar sensation, caused by the 
whirling of sand and rubbish around him. I have 
heard stories of people being lifted off their feet 
by whirlwinds ; Pat I never saw or felt one of 
sufficient power to produce that effect, though it 
is quite possible that such may have occurred in 
very unusual seasons. 

When the monsoon does break, it is pretty 
much after the manner described above ; but for 
the first three or four weeks, thunder-storms are 
frequent, and the downfall of rain more protracted 
and abundant, with very little diminution of tem- 
perature. Nevertheless, a great change takes 
place in the atmosphere, in so far as before the 
advent of the monsoon it was too dry, it then 
becomes too humid ; and one’s sensations for the 
first few days are those one might experience 
while passing through the drying-room of a large 
laundry. Every article of use or ornament is 
covered with a slimy condensation of vapour 
which, unless removed, is quickly converted into 
mildew ; whilst, notwithstanding the heat, it is 
found necessary to keep charcoal fires alight in 
sitting and sleeping rooms to in some measure 
counteract the elfects of the prevailing dampness. 
Then too, comes an increased plague of insects for 
which India is notorious. Winged ants in thou- 
sands flutter about the rooms, and ornament the 
furniture with their discarded members, unless 
every open door or window is protected by a blind 
of split bamboo ; whilst fleas in tens of thousands 
enjoy their span of existence, to the great discom- 
fort of the legitimate occupants of the house. 
Whence these latter insects come, and whither 
they go, was always a mystery to me. On one 
day not a member of this unpleasant family is 
visible ; on the next their presence is but too 
patent, even to the most unobservant; and after 
a stay of some = they have gone as suddenly 
as they came! White ants, at all times a serious 
annoyance, appear to acquire fresh energy, and 
necessitate numerous precautions being taken 
against their ravages; whilst other ants, both 


of course, abound, the whole plain being more 


or less covered with water; but these are not 
much of a nuisance, except when one happens to 
place a bare foot on the slimy jacket of a wander- 
ing member of the species whose fancy has led him 
to explore the mysteries of his—or her bedroom, 

The mosquito, whose powers of annoyance can 
only be appreciated by its victims, literally swarms 
at this period ; not, be it understood, in swarms of 
dozens together as gnats are seen in England, but 
more after the manner of common house-flies, each 
individual being quite independent in its motions. 
Another insect, which fortunately is not very 
abundant, also makes its appearance about this 
time. It does not sting or bite, and generally is 
harmless enough, fluttering about the light, or 
crawling over the book one is reading, until per- 
chance, a stranger to its peculiarities may crush it 
with the hand, when it emits a most offensive 
stench, which is very difficult to remove. But as 
the monsoon progresses, the unusual vitality of 
the insect tribe diminishes, and gradually returns 
to its normal state. 

I would here say a word or two as to the annoy- 
ances caused by insects, which are apt to be much 
exaggerated by some persons, perhaps because the 
aggressors are different from those to whose attacks 
they have been habituated in England ; or perhaps 
the aggression proves more annoying to people 
whose nerves are irritated by excessive heat. 
Upon consideration, and after experience in both 
countries, I do not believe that, given the same 
condition of climate, Indian insects are much more 
troublesome than those of Great Britain. The 
common house-fly has at certain seasons as great a 
power as the mosquito of seriously affecting the 
temper of a drowsy man. Indeed, I think the fly 
even worse than the mosquito, and certainly quite 
as difficult to catch. Ants, moths, and even fleas 
are common enough in England, and though, as 
before stated, the climate makes a difference, they 
do sometimes annoy even the most phlegmatic 
Englishman ; but being habituated to them, he 
accepts the annoyance as a matter of course, as does 
also the thoroughly acclimatised Anglo-Indian the 
attacks of his tormentors.* 

Let it not, however, be assumed that the grum- 
bling Anglo-Indian’s grievance is an entirely friv- 
olous one. In the worst months of the year his 
normal condition of temper can only be described 
as ‘cross,’ when the smallest trifles have a most 
irritating effect on the nerves. At such a time the 
discovery that the soles of a pair of boots, or the 
contents of a box of linen, carelessly left upon the 
floor for a few hours, have furnished a meal for a 
colony of white ants, is apt to interfere with that 
feeling of good-humour so necessary to real com- 
fort. Nor when, wearied with the exhaustive heat 
of the day, one fain would sleep, doesthe occasional 
sharp ‘sting’ of the stray mosquito, which will 
remain within the curtains, act as a very powerful 
opiate. Other and such-like petty annoyances 
could be enumerated; but these will be sufficient, 
if the reader will kindly recall his own feelings of 
irritation when annoyed, as he must have been at 
some time or other, by some troublesome member 


* We very seriously doubt if there be any insects in 
India more trying to the temper than the tiny midges 
which abound on the West coast of Scotland. So great 
indeed is their tormenting power that we have been 
repeatedly driven indoors before their attacks. The same 
remark applies to the ‘cleg, the angler’s pest.—Eb. C. J. 
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of the English Insecta, and will also consider the 
dissimilar conditions of climate under which the 
irritation has been produced, to enable him to 
understand why so many Anglo-Indians should 
speak of the insects of their adopted country as a 
plague, and appear to exaggerate the troubles they 
cause. 

From three weeks to a month after the com- 
mencement of the monsoon, the temperature 
begins gradually to decrease, and after some few 
days becomes really enjoyable. The usually 
intense glare of the sun is shaded by the masses of 
cloud which sweep over the sky, pouring down as 
they pass, the supplies of water upon which the 
inhabitants mainly depend both for food and 
drink. Vegetation assumes a rich tint of green, 
and luxuriates in a rank growth. Flowers com- 
mence to bloom, whilst between the showers the 
air is, so to speak, alive with gorgeous butterflies 
and moths. Day by day the climate more nearly 
approaches that of an ordinary English summer, 
the temperature at night falling so low as to render 
a blanket desirable, though never low enough to 
necessitate a fire. And, in the healthy vigour 
induced by the cooler climate, the inconveniences 
of the hot season are soon forgotten. 

Sufficient has been said, we trust, to enable the 
reader to form some conception of the conditions 
under which many Englishmen are compelled— 
from inability to quit the plains for higher and 
more congenial districts—to exist during the hot 
season in India. There, however, as in England 
the amount of inconvenience suffered depends 
entirely upon a person’s means, money being as 
powerful to ameliorate the disadvantages of exces- 
sive heat as of extreme cold. So far from wishing 
to detract from the advantages of the Indian 
climate, I have no hesitation in asserting, what, I 
feel confident, every Anglo-Indian will readily 
affirm, that, for the poorer classes, taking rank 
for rank, there is more true enjoyment to be got 
out of life in India than in England. That there 
is danger to some constitutions which no amount 
of care will obviate, no one will deny ; but there is 
nought in it to actually shorten or render unbear- 
able the life of a moderately careful European 
whose constitution has become acclimatised. 


SICK-NURSING. 


WE have been favoured with some observations 
on our article on ‘Sick-nursing, an Employment 
for Educated Women, which appeared in the 
number of this Journal of July 1. Miss Florence 
Lees wishes it to be understood that she was not 
‘the first student of the art of nursing who 
entered St Thomas’s Hospital under the auspices 
of the Nightingale Fund.’ She was preceded there 
by a lady who afterwards became a Sister of 
Charity ; and we believe her admission was almost 
simultaneous with that of another lady who now 
holds a responsible position in the Edinburgh 
Infirmary. In 1861 Miss Lees made her application 
to the authorities at St Thomas’s Hospital, and was 
accepted as a student, but her training was deferred, 
owing to her youth and other causes, until 1866. 
She is nevertheless termed by the Nightingale 
school authorities their ‘first lady probationer.’ 
This explanation may suffice on the score of Miss 
Lees’ priority of studentship—a matter which 
scarcely affects the intention and spirit of our 


article, which was to draw attention to the fact 
that sick-nursing is a suitable occupation for 
educated women, and that there do exist facilities 
for training any who are disposed to give them- 
selves to this good work. ‘ 

In writing of the nurses at present actively 
employed among the poor in London as coming 
chiefly from the superior ‘domestic-servant class,’ 
we referred to those who have for years been em- 
ployed under the auspices of the East End London 
Nursing Society, and not, of course, to the ladies 
who are engaged with Miss Lees, and are at this 
moment training as ‘lady probationers’ at St 
Thomas’s Hospital. It is thought to be of special 
importance that ladies by birth and education 
should take part in this work, and that they 
should feel well assured that their companions 
both in training and practice are of the same social 
position as themselves. The arrangements of the 
Nightingale training school are wisely made so as 
to meet the special circumstances of candidates for 
admission to St Thomas’s Hospital for training. 
We have before us papers containing ‘ Regulations 
as to the Training of Hospital Nurses under the 
Nightingale Fund, and also as to ‘Special Pro- 
bationers in the Practice of Hospital Nursing 
under the Nightingale Fund.’ We suppose that 
it is to this latter class of pupils that the ladies 
belong who work with Miss Lees. Full particulars 
can, however, be readily obtained by any who 
desire to enter on either footing by application to 
the lady superintendent at St Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. 

In writing the article referred to in a late 
number of this Journal, we thought we had made it 
evident that our object was to direct the attention 
of all classes of women to a specially feminine 
occupation. Being deeply convinced that minis- 
tering to the sick and suffering of our fellow-crea- 
tures was peculiarly a woman’s mission, and that 
skilled intelligent nursing alone can be effective, 
and in order to secure this there must be persistent 
conscientious training and teaching, we gladly en- 
deavoured to direct the attention of such of our 
readers as were interested in the question to the 
possibilities of preparation that do already exist, 
and have produced results; nor do we hold our- 
selves responsible for every matter of detail 
necessary to be known by all candidates before 
they enter on a course of training, which can only 
be understood after consultation and inquiry at 
headquarters. All honour to noble and disin- 
terested women who have given their lives to 
the service of their fellow-creatures, and who, in 
times both of war and peace, have bravely fought 
with disease and death, side by side with their 
medical brethren, and this, in very many cases, 
without fee or reward. It was, however, chiefly 
as to the art of sick-nursing becoming a professional 
source of income for educated women that we wished 
to write ; and in order to suggest that when difli- 
culties and objections might arise to the medical 

rofession being adopted by our daughters who 
Sesteed ‘a staff to lean on in life,’ there existed an 
opening leading to a remunerative, noble, and at 

resent not overstocked calling, which might well 
be considered by those who were anxious to render 
themselves useful and independent. 
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